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Wales holds 
Record Sheep-dip 


GERTIE was a good-looking 
girl in the days when she 
used to frisk in sprightly style 
beside her demure mother. 

Years passed and she grew 
stout and stately, the perfect 
dignified matron, and kept the 
pose until she suffered the 
greatest indignity of her life, 
right on her own doorstep al- 
most. Rude men seized her 
with their great rough hands, 
grabbed her by the scruff of the 
neck and the rump of her back, 
and threw her bodily into a 
cold bath. 


Right to the bottom they 
pushed her, three times, 
soused her head and washed 
her feet, and when Gertie 
emerged from the ordeal, still 
dignified despite all, she was 
no longer white. She was as 
yellow as if she had been 
stricken with jaundice. 


Gertie was one of more 
than a hundred thousand 
mountain sheep from the Ber- 
wyn Range, North Wales, who 
were dipped as a precaution 
against the spread of sheep 
scab, in one of the biggest 
“dip drives’? held for years 
in the area. 


Dawn was breaking when 
farmers from the counties of 
Merionethshire, Montgomery 
and Denbighshire met at ap- 
pointed places on the moun- 
tain peaks, driving their flocks 
before them, and the light had 
gone when the last farmer made 
his way back to his home- 
stead, weary, but knowing that 
a good job had been well done. 


All day long the shrill 
whistles of the sheep farmers 
and the excited barking of 
their dogs had echoed over 
the desolate mountain range, 
and between daylight and 
dusk nearly 2,000 sheep had 
been dipped in the Garthiaen 
bath, in a primitive setting 
reminiscent of a Biblical 
scene. 

As the sheep came down from 
the mountains they were driven 
imto a fenced corral, guided 
through running water, so that 
their feet were cleansed, next 
into a pen, and finally into the 
dipping bath. 

Total immersion was_ the 
order of the day. Some of the 

went quietly, resigned 
with dignity to their fate ; some 
managed to look bored and 
supercilious even when they 
scrambled from the custard- 
coloured disinfectant solution 
in which they had been dipped. 
Some floated in almost grace- 
fully and submerged of their 
own volition, not needing the 
poke with the “crutch” which 
rewarded those who struggled, 
but others fought like furies 
until they were mastered and 
given a proper ducking. 

Old men and young lads 
from farms for many miles 
around helped in the dipping, 
for it was a matter of ‘‘ helo 
your neighbour,” each for all, 
not each for his own flock. 
When a break was called for 

dinner, all gathered together in 
the crude shack nearby, to dip 
their tin mugs into the huge 
billycan of tea which had been 
boiled over a log fire built in 
the open, share big hunks of 
home-baked bread, spread with 
home-made butter, and enor- 
mous wedges of home-made 
cheese, congregated together to 
enjoy their meal, seated on 
boulders at the side of the 
mountain stream, with their 
dogs sitting beside them eagerly 
waiting for the crumbs from 
their masters’ “ table.” 


100,000 
are soused 


By Mary Silburn 


Police and Ministry of Agri- 
culture officials supervised the 
dippings, which were carried 
out in more than 100 baths in 
different parts of the three 
counties. 


‘*Man of the minute” at 
Garthiaen was Police Con- 
stable Tom Roberts, of Llan- 
drillo, armed, not with a 
baton as badge of office, but 
a stop-watch and old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘sand glass’’ egg 
boiler, timed to run one 
minute, as double check to 
ensure that every sheep had 
its minutes’ dip. 
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AKES THE LID OFF 
BOXING RACKET © 








UTONIC thoroughness is frequently mistaken for clever- 


gulled into thinking that the average German is cleverer than 


his British counterpart, which is stupid, to say the 


about it. 


least 


A friend of mine, who was a prisoner of war in German 
hands during the last war, told me how the Huns, much as 
they pretended to despise us, did all they could to copy us in 


even trivial details. 


He told me of an amusing 


incident at their camo in 


Germany. Our boys had been nermitted to watch a “'wonder- 


ful” display of bayonet fighting by German 


instructors. 


Since they had good reason to respect the British Tommy’s 
prowess with the bayonet, the Huns had stepped up their 
training in the use of this weapon. 


They no doubt thought they would greatly impress our 


boys with their skill. 


All they received from our irrepressibles was a chorus of 


raspberries. 


_One of our boys in particular was very loud with his 
derisive laughter, which greatly annoyed the Hun officer in 


charge. 


“Vot for you laugh so much?” he asked him. 


Our 


friend told him in not very polite terms, and the upshot was 


that the German invited him 
the instructor. 


No sooner said than done. 


"TXHE prisoner spat on his 

hands joyfully as he 
grasped the rifle and bayonet, 
and before the Jerry realised 
what was happening he was on 
his back, with his own weapon 
flying through space. When 
the officer had recovered his 
powers of speech he asked the 
grinning victor, “Can all the 


E 
T ness, and many of our own misguided naticnals have been 





And—there’s a 


QUGAR rationing has caused 
@ run on honey, and there’s 
a mild boom in beekeeping. A 
healthy swarm of bees to-day 
is worth £2, double the pre- 
war value. 

An amazing new industry has 
sprung up in the package-bee 
business. Bee-breeders are 


sending out colonies, complete b 


with queens and worker bee$, 
in little wire-netting cages. 
Their travels are timed to 
establish the bees in their new 
homes just as the fruit trees 
blossom. 


Bees at hblossom-time In- 
crease fruit yields by ten per 
cent. or more, and bees are 
even being rented out to 
orchard growers. 

_To-day beeswax is used in 
high explosives, and it forms 
the basis of many ointments. 
Scientists have been studying 
bees to see how they may be 
made to work longer and per- 
haps more usefully. 

Every year Britain’s bees 
produce 200,000,000 pounds of 
honey, and more than a third 
of this is “stolen” by humans. 
Dr. Lioyd Watson, working 

under a grant from the Gug- 
genheim Foundation, is cross- 


BEE-BOOM 
TO-DAY 


ing. honey-bees with bumble- 
ees in an attempt to produce 
a long-tongued, large-stom- 
ached bee which might dip 
into the deepest recesses of the 
flowers and raise the honey 
yield still higher. 

In Switzerland, a new race 
of bees has been produced 
from certain valleys, where 
only pedigree bees are allowed. 
Bees rarely stray far from the 
hive, and it is a simple matter 
for Government men to check 
the colonies. 

Bees from 75 breeders In 
different parts of the world 
have helped in the hunt for 
the long-tongued bee. 

The largest bee of the world’s 
5.000 existing races, the Giant 


Bee of India, proved to have’ 


the shortest tongue, but from 
China came a wasp - tongued 
bee able to work in low tem- 
perature, thus perhaps _ pro- 
longing the honey season irres- 
pective of weather. 





to show what he could do against 


ye fel 5 


British soldiers use the bayonet 
like t'tis?” 

“Of course they can,” was 
the answer, and at this the 
Hun went away to report this 
epoch-making discovery to the 
big shots. 

He was never told that the 
bright lad who had flattened 
the Jerry instructor in the 
blink of an eyelid was. the 
champion bayonet fighter of 
the Eastern Command. 

Whether this little incident 
had anything to do with the 
fact that the moment hostilities 
ceased all young Germans were 
encouraged to take up English 
sport, and, in particular, box- 
ing, is problematical, but in 
view of the thorough prepara- 
tions that were made to renew 
the conflict, it is fairly certain 
that no small item was over- 
looked. f 

_It is a fact that boxing is 
of especial assistance to skill 
in bayonet fighting, and we 
may give the Germans credit 
for observing this. 

Of course, it is by now all 
as clear as daylight that our 
boxers were used to train 
many of the Hun fighters, but 
other than one or two fairly 
useful sloggers, the Germans 
are never likely to shine as 
skilful boxers. 





Left: The sheep 


coming in 


Below: He doesn’t 
mind bees 










“THE GOLDEN ACE OF BOXING” 


Whilst the Germans were 
learning from our _ profes- 
sionals, who had taken up posi- 
tions in Germany as boxing 
instructors, they wera also 
doing some. dirty work in the 
promoting line. 

In Germany itself, whenever 
any of otr boxers fought in 
contests there, they took elab- 
orate measures to show how 
fair they were to their former 
enemies, but that was merely 
the dust to cloud our eyes 
from seeing too close into the 
true state of affairs. 


NOT A DOG’S CHANCE. 

In other places on the Conti- 
nent, especially in the cities 
that belongs to Germany’s satel- 
lites, boxing contests were 
used as a means of belittling 
the name of Great Britain and 
of showing that we had be- 
come a decadent race. 

How was it done? Quite 
simple. An agent would ap- 
proach one of our third or 
fourth-raters to accept a con- 
test on the Continent. He 
would be given a fixed sum, 
win, lose or draw, and all ex- 
penses. Hie would be matched 
against some Continental cham- 
pion and would not stand a 
dog’s chance of winning, but 
he would not bother much 
about that, : 

How could this poor pugi- 
list be expected to realise the 
full implications? He might 
be a little wiser after the 
event, but there was not 
much that he could do about 
it. 

For many years Britain had 
produced the best boxers. 
After. all, England was the 
home of boxing, and all the 
Continental peoples looked 
upon the British as a fine fight- 
ing race. 

Imagine their feelings, then, 
when a British boxer, who has 
been written up to beat the 
band in their local Press, 
comes to their city, and, in- 
stead of giving a rousing dis- 
play of skilful boxing, gets 
knocked out in half a round by 
a German, or Frenchman, or 
maybe even an Italian. 

Well they might be excused 
for shaking their heads and 
agreeing that it was all too 
true that the British had be 
come a decadent race. 

This sort of thing went on 


at various intervals in all 
parts of Europe. 
In vain we protested. By 


“we” I mean the two or three 
sporting writers who knew the 
damage that was being done. 
None among the high-ups ap- 
peared to bother their heads 
in the slightest. To them it 
might have savoured of the 


silly task of making a moun- hi 


tain out of a molehill. 


All the same, too many mole- 
hills can be troublesome. 

I have already mentioned 
that Georges Carpentier, the 
French idol, as he was called, 
owed nine-tenths of his fame 
and a similar proportion of his 
fortune to British boxing, Brit- 
ish promoters, and, above all, 
the great British public. 

How did he repay us? By 
heaping insults on _ our 
boxers, on our institutions, 
and everything else that was 
British. 

This may have been intensi- 
fied by his German trainer, but 
I do not think it had anything 
to do with Francois Descamps, 
the grand old manager who 
had made him into a first-class 
boxer from a performer of 
tricks in the gutter. 


CARPENTIER— 
CONSPIRATOR. 


Descamps never forgot what 
he owed to the people of our 
country, and, in any event, he 
loathed the Hun. 


However, towards the end of 
his career Carpentier was rid- 
ing the high horse over his old 
manager 

With this in mind, it may 
easily be imagined with what 
gusto he joined in the con- 
spiracy to lower our boxing 
prestige by means of one of the 
more glaring of the one-sided, 
sordid affairs under discussion. 

I will quote what I wrote 
about it at the time; 1924 is 
the year. Here it is:— 

“T am afraid the prestige of 
poor old British boxins is te 
be given a nasty black eye. 

“Tt is true that all close fol- 
lowers of the boxing game 
know well enough how to re 
gard the puvilistic farce that is 
to be staged in Vienna, but 
there must be many thousands 
of ordinary people who will 
think that the meeting of Car- 
pentier and our veteran second- 
rater, Arthur Townley, is a 
level contest between repre- 
sentatives of two nations. 

“This ‘great international 
contest’ is the all-absorbing 
topic in Austria. It is to be 
staged im a vast amphitheatre 
that is nearly as big as Wem- 
bley Stadium, and it is ex- 
pected that 100.000 spectators 
will pay to see the contest.’ 

“The Austrian newsenaners 
for the nast fortnieht have 
printed what one can only 
describe as yards of ruhhish 
dealing with what thev imag- 
ine to be a real ficht to 
decide the question of boxing 
supremacy between France 
and England. 

“We are told how Carpen- 
tier is worshipped. He has 
been the guest of honour at a 
reception at the French Leva- 
tion: his portrait is exhibited 
in every cafe; the shops are 
displaying Carventier socks, 
hats and waterproofs, and 
everything barrine the receipt 
for his income tax. 

“And poor Townley is con- 
fined to a cellar. 

“It is time that steps were 
takem_ to vrevent this sort of 
thing. What would havpen if 
any promoter had the temerity 
to stave such an affair in this 
country ?” 

It is almost needless to add 
that the Enoslishman was 
knocked out in the second 
round, what time Carpentier 
was acclaimed a great hero. 

When Townley returned he 
told me that everything pos- 
sible had been done to humi- 
liate him. Whilst Carpentier 
had been given the million- 
aires’ suite at the biggest 
hotel in’ Vienna, they had 

given Townley a bed in a 

cellar In the slum quarter of 

the town. 

“What on earth made u 
take the engagement ? ” I asked 


m. 
“Well, you know.” was the 
reply, “I’ve got to live, and I 
could not get any work here. 
All the same, if I had known 
what it was all about I wouldn’t 
have gone there for quite a lot 
of money.” 

That is just one example of 
many hundreds, but it is enough 
to convey the low cunning of 
a race of thugs; the cunnin 
that passes for cleverness wi 
some unthinking nitwits. 


LET’S HAVE 
A LINE 


on what you think 
of ‘Good Morning ’” 


with your ideas. 


Address top of 
Page 4. 














WEN DARCY went back to 

London the next day. She 
had gone to get “that packet,” 
the typed notes and the photo- 
graph. Merrow had urged her 
to do nothing more until he 
had seen them, and particu- 
larly he advised caution. 

“If we are to trace this 
man Chariton and find out 
anything about him, he must 
not have any idea that any- 
one suspects him,” he said, 
mot so much because he 
thought Gwen would trace 
him, but to gain time for 
himself. 

He wanted to think quietly, 
set out his facts, and draw his 
first logical conclusions from 
them. Before he went to bed 
that night he made a number 
of notes. The first was one of 
which he had said nothing to 
Gwen, though the idea had 
come to his mind when he had 
heard Milly’s story of Janet’s 
meeting with Charlton. 









for 5.;today 


1. A serin is a musical term, 
chiropodist’s instrument, bird, 
Mexican priest, Spanish song, 
fluid used in medicine ? 

2. Who wrote (a) From the 
Earth to the Moon, (b) Heaven 
and Earth ? Riche 

8. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why ?— 
Badger, Stoat, Weasel, Marten, 
Otter, Martin.  —_ i 

4 What is a biscuit called in 
U.S.A. ? 

5. What is the length of the 
Kiel Canal ? : 

6. Where did the spaniel get 
its name ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spe.t ?—Rennet, Procacity, 
Rince, Paregon, Nonagon, Men- 
agerie. 

8. What rank in the ATS. is 
equiva:ent to.a Midshipman ? 


-_9. Who was the English 
Opium Eater ? 
10. On what river does 


Coventry stand ? ; 
11. For what do the initials 
LW.W. stand? 
12, Complete the phrases (a) 


' Between wind and —, (b) Six 


ofone — — — —. 
_ Answers to Quiz 
in No. 220 
LB 


ottle. ; : 
2. (a) W. S. Gilbert, (b) Sir 
T. Martin and.W. E. Aytoun. 
3. Manx is a cat; the others 
are dogs. 
4. Elevator. 
5 26 


6. Al Borak. ; 

7. Orthodox, Intimidate. 

8. Captain. 

9. A form. 

10. Tawe. 2 

11. Doctor of Civil Law. 

12. (a)Blue Moon, or Life. 
time, (b) Furious, 





| flood of her own well-organised 











that night 


He wrote: “ ?—Was Charlton 
an old lover of Janet War- 
ren's ?” 

To him it seemed more 
than possible. Janet Warren 
herself was a mystery 
woman; Gwen knew practi- 
cally nothing of her past life. 

_ Then he made notes of the 
information he had been able 
to extract about Janet. 

She was a lonely woman. She 
had many acquaintances, but no 
intimate friends. She had 
studied in Paris, but under 
what master Gwen did not 
know. She had been working 
for a time.in New York before 
she came to London about 
seven years ago. She had 
begun in Chelsea as an un- 
known, in very modest circum- 
stances. 

She had made her first_suc- 
cess with a portrait of Flora 
Wayne, the woman novelist, 
who had swept the painter of a 
portrait that she liked into the 





publicity. 

In the flow of commissions 
that followed that publicity 
Janet had had a minor break- 
down, and it was Doctor Luke 
Danvers who attended her at 
the time. and also attended 
Gwen Darcy, who had brought 
the two women together. 
Gwen was earning a modest 
living as a journalist then, 
and Janet had taken to her 
immediately, and had made 
the suggestion that she should 
act as her secretary. 

Janet, Gwen said, had been 
very good to ber, but Merrow 
judged that Gwen had. beer 
very good to Janet, too. And, 
this seemed noteworthy, it was 
through Gwen that Janet had 
met her cousin, Reggie Sud- 
bourne. 

That was about as much as 
he knew, save for one thing, 
and that an important thing as 
Hugh Merrow saw it. Gwen 
made little of it, but she ad- 
mitted that once or twice Janet 


ranged that she should come 

at the end of the season. 

When Milly left by the early 
afternoon bus Stephen went 
with her. He was paying one 
of his periodical visits to Wil- 
borough—* to do a bit of shop- 
ping and have a look in at the 
pictures,” he explained to Mer- 
row. And that left Merrow in 
charge of the “ Black Boy” for 
tne rest of the day. 

Eve was quite capable of 
looking after the house, but 
Merrow took charge. It was 
the first time he had been left 
without Stephen, and he wel- 
comed the experience. 

Things went smoothly. There 
were only a couple of visitors 
in the house that night, and 
after dinner he told Eve that if 
she wanted to go out for an 
hour he would look after 
things. 

Eve protested that there’d be 
no one to serve the Smoke 
Room if Tom was busy in the 
Tap, but Merrow assured her, 
with a confidence he did not 
entirely feel, that the could 
manage well enough. And he 
was pleased to discover that he 
could) manage. 


The Smoke Room had only 

a few customers, all regulars 

—Bob_ Ketton, Cummings, 

Baldock’s man, two farmers, 

Dann from the Priory Farm 

beyond the inn garden, and 

another whcse name Merrow 

did not know. They drank 

slowly and methodically, and 

wiien Merrow answered the 

Smoke Room bell he found 

them generally discussing 

local affairs. 

The low-ceilinged Tap at the 
back was busier, and once, 
when Merrow itooked in there 
to ask some question of Tom, 
he found it crowded and thick 
with smoke, The company 
were mostly farm labourers, 
playing darts or seated on 
rough settles, polished by years 





had referred to an unhappy 
experience she had gone 
through. She said that once 
Janet had been on the point of 
confiding in her, but she had 
not sought the confidence. 
Gwen believed it to have-been 
some early romance, and she 
said, “I always did loathe hav- 
ing to hear about other people’s 
love affairs, particularly when 
chey’ve gone wrong.” 

Merrow wondered as he put 
away his notes whether Gwen 
might not have helped Janet 
Warren a lot, had she listened. 
Deliberately Merrow pushed 

Janet Warren’s affairs to the 
yack of his mind the next day. 
He had other things to concern 
aim. 

Stephen Paternoster told him 
n the morning that Milly had 
poken to him about Merrow’s 
uggestion that she should 
ome to the “Black Boy,’ and 
ie thought that she liked the 

ea 








P Merrow received the same 
impression, and 


OCH!—THERE'S 

NO NEED To BE 
TAKING ME LITERALLY, 

MAVOURNEEN ! 





-‘Gorblimey! And the wife 
says when I’m home on my 
next leave will | put up the 


it was ar-crimson rambler——1!!” 


GOOD MORNING 


' I know what happened 





‘worst. 





are ey ine 


THE LADY IN NUMBER FOUR 
PART V—By Richard Keverne 





of use, chaffing noisily and 
drinking an incredible number 
of mugs of mild, or occasionally 


old and mild 

But there was one little 
fellow there who  particu- 
larly interested him, small, 
stumpy, and beady-eyed, with 
a shock of unkempt hair, and 
black stubble on his chin. He 
seemed to be the butt of the 
room. 

Apropos something of which 
Merrow was ignorant, a hulk- 
ing young labourer threw at 
the little fellow, ‘“ But, Jim, 
you’d know all about that, 
wouldn't you?” 

“T don't Know nawthin’ about 
it,” the man responded petu- 
lently. 

“Reckon you don’t know 
nawthin’ about nawthin’ if I 
was. to be asked,” the first man 
retorted and raised a titter. 

“Well, vou ain’t asked, see. 
Wait till you be.” 

“Jim don’t know nawthin’ 
about rabbits, do ’e, Jim?” 
someone else put in, and that 
brought a louder laugh. 

“I knows what I knows, and 
that’s more than what some 
chaps does,” the little man re- 
taliated, and turned the laugh. 

“Who’s that fellow, Tom?” 
Merrow asked, when he and 
Self were outside the door. 

Tom grinned. 

“The little ’un? Jim Bailey. 
He’s a bit—you know, sir.” 
Tom tapped his forehead. ‘ The 
chaps are always baiting him.’ 

“Not all there?” 

“Well—a bit crazy like. 
Hasn’t been about lately, and 
the chaps are saying he’s been 
in prison.” 

“Way, does he go to prison? ” 

Tom nodded mysteriously. 

“He has been. You ask 
Harry Ling.” 

“You mean he’s a poacher?” 
“You're right, sir. But when 

you've said that you’ve said the 
He’s not a bad little 
chap if the others’d only leave 
him alone.” 

A ringing bell warned Mer- 
row that he was wanted in the 
Parlour, and he went along 
there. Then the Smoke Room 
called him again. It was near- 
ing closing time, and ihe regu- 
lars wanted their final drinks 
before turning out into 
smooth, warm night. It was 
while he was serving those 
drinks that the row in the Tap 
broke out. 

Merrow keard rising voices, 
someone shouting with an 
oath, ‘Shut up, Syd,” and 
Tom Self’s peremptory 
“ That's enough of that now. 
You get outside, both of 
you.” 

Merrow knew that he would 
have been wise to leave the 
trouble to Tom to settle: But 
he felt annoyed that there 
should be disorder in his inn— 
and on the first night he had 
peen in sole charge. 

He said sharply, “I must 
stop this,” and went towards 
the Tap Room. Two of the 





the 
open. 

In the middle of the_ stone 
floor the lttle man, Bailey, 
stood, as if at bay, facing Tom 
and the hulking young labourer 
who had been baiting him ear- 
lier in the evening. 

“What have | done? It’s 
him what started it, wasn’t 
it? He asked me and | told 
him. He wanted to know 
who set they snares and he 
got his answer.”  Bailey’s 
voice rose to a high-pitched 
squeal. “He set ’em, | knows. 
And | knows something more 
what happened that night, 
and there’s some as ‘ud be 
very sorry if | was to tell 
what | knows. 

“Now, that’li do, Jim. Out- 
side, I told you,’. Tom said 
firmly. ; 

The labourer, at the sight of 
Merrow in the doorway, slunk 
off into the yard, but the little 
man was not to be stcpped. 

“If | was to tell—” he 
repeated shrilly. 7 
“Have I got to put you out? 
The little man’s fury evapo- 

rated sudaenly. p 

“All right, Tom,” he said 
submissively, and shuffled out. 

Merrow had the sense to turn 
away. The trouble was over; 
Tom had handled it with the 
skill born of long experience. 


fun. He flung the dcor 





the] gon: 


Dann, the farmer, who with 
Cummings had followed him to 
the Tap, said with a laugh, 
“Jim Bailey agdin, making a 


nuisance of himself. Pity he 
doesn’t go away and stay 
away.” 

Cummings put in, “Oh, I 
don’t know. He’s not a bad 
little chap. The guv’nor has 


him. up at the Priory sometimes 
to give a hand with the rough 
work in the garden. His 
trouble’s beer.” - 
“His trouble’s laying his 
fingers on what doesn’t belong 
to him,” Dann said _ scepti- 
cally. “If you keep chickens, 
you watch ’em.” : 
“We don’t,” Cummings 
laughed. “The guv’nor don’t 
like *em; they make too much 
noise.” 
Tom Self made light of the 
incident when Merrow spoke of 
it after the customers had 


‘e.. 

“Don't you worry your 
head about it, sir,” he said. 
“It was my fault leaving the 
passage door open, or you'd 











never heard anything. But 
it was such a hot night. And 
it was all Syd_ Burridge’s 
doing anyhow. Reckon it’d 
be as well to tell Syd he can 
go to ‘The George’ in future. 





WANGLING 
WORDS. 176 


1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after ST-CU, to make a 
word, 

2. Rearrange the letters of 
HIS GNATS, to make a South 
Coast town. . 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
OLD into MAN, DUET into 
TRIO, STRAW into STACK, 





PIGS into SKIN. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from RECTANGLE ? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 175 


1. ONomasticON. 

2. GRETNA GREEN. 

3. PEAR, PEAT, BEAT, 
BEET, KFEET, FRET, FREE, 


TREE 

BRAIN, GRAIN, GROIN, 
GROWN, CROWN, CROWS, 
CROSS, CRESS, TRESS, 


TRUSS, TRUST. 

COLD, CORD, CORE, SORE, 
SORT, SOOT, SLOT, SLOW, 
SLEW, STEW. 

STAR, SOAR, ROAR, REAR, 
NEAR, NEAT, NEWT, NEWS. 

4, Pent, Tent, Tare, Rate, 
Tear, Tart, Tern, Trap, Part, 


Pert, Trip, Port, Peat, Tape, 
Pate, Tope, Poet, Pier, Tier, 
Rite, Tire, Near, Neat, Tine, 
Reap, Pear, Pare, etc. a 

Train, Pater, Trait, Ratio, 
Inert, Trope, Tapir, Taper, 
Treat, Peter, Apron, Preen, 


Print, Prone, Tenet, Tripe, etc. 





He’s a sight worse than little 

Jimmy Bailey.” 

“But what was it all about, 
Tom?” Merrow asked, though 
he was pretty sure of the 
answer. 

“Wiy, sir, just chaff. They 
got talking about that inquest 
and what Harry Ling said 
about thers being someone 
about the woods that night. Jim 
hasn’t been about here since 
then, not till to-night, and they 





was pulling his leg about him 
being the chap Héerry meant.” 

“But he admitted he was 
about that night. And he sug- 
gested he sew something.” 

Tom grinned 

“What Jim Bailey have 
seen and what he couldn't 

tell if he liked ‘ud make a 

book, sir. Very mysterious. 

That’s why the chaps always 

chaff him. It’s his way.” 

Stephen Paternoster, who ar- 
rived from the late bus’ agreed 
with Tom, He, too, seemed to 
like the little man despite his 
failings. 

“Til have a word with him 
next time I see him and tell 
him he’s got to behave himself 
or go elsewhere. And he won't 
like that. Jimmie’s never used 
another house in the parish for 
ihirty year past.” 

(To be continued) 


| CROSSWORD CORNER | 























CLUES DOWN. 


5 Clothe. 6 Strong gusts. 7 Facility. 8 
9 Headland. 13 Inheritor. 


82 Imitated. 
projection. 


34 Male animal. 


1 Hit fly. 2 Primitive boat. 3 Sweetmeat. 4 Baked dish, 


17 Talk nonsense, 
colloquially, 20 Deceive. 21 Extra building. 25 Allegiance, 
24 Inatidy manner. 27 Wilful kindl ng. 30 Dealing with. 
35 Bother. 


CLUES ACROSB. 
1 Predicament. 


Curved. 

Reptiles. 

Grasp. 

Spills. 

Motionless. 

Girl’s name. 

Pale. 

Bird. 

26 Flying quadruped. 
28 Poem, 

29 Not any. 

31 Twenty quires. 
33 Spheres of action. 
Agreement. 
Impost. 

County of Hire. 
Fruit. 

Size of paper. 


Solution to Yester- 
day’s Problem. ° 





Rid of contents. 
19 Catch 


37 Wheel 












No. 221 
BEELZEBUB JONES 


BEFORE | TAKE YOU FOR 
A DEMONSTDATION AUN I'D 
LIME YOU 70 TAKE A 









|| News From 


zz |\| Nowhere 
pp sto By ODO DREW 


(This week’s news comes from overseas, from 
“Good Morning’s” famous corps of war 












; correspondents.) 
Actuate each rotor YUGO-SLAVIA. te 
independently... FROM the welter of confused fighting in Yugo- 
Slavia comes the news of successes. of a 
SCOOPS to air-cooled fresh band of patriots, known as the Merrimen. 
aerp- engine This group, which is quite distinct from both 


Chetniks and Partisans, operates in the moun- 
tainous and densely wooded district of Scher- 
woud. The favourite modus operandi is to 
ambush German supply columns and small 


~ q NG LADY, BUT WE HAPPEN TO HAVE detachments of troops on forest roads. The 
SATISFACTION ELSEWHERE HUM! CASES OF \ sl pba es oti obit Merrimen wear home-made uniforms of Lynkon 


= Es ‘ ‘ AN M SIND HERE- : 
7) SUPERINTENDENT,— SO I'VE ASSAULT AND - EM LEFT THIS TURB green, which serves, amongst the trees, as a 
F\BROUGHT THE MATTER TO YOU! | | BEHIND!-LOOK! ITS GOT o* abeful camouiage. 





H'M!-DOESN’‘T MEAN MUCH TO ME, 





A PIKCHER LIKE= LIKE A one 7 : Although few details of their organisation 
LI'L MONKEY ON IT: é : : are available, it is known that they are led by 
, é j 5 N ; Rob Binnud, a name that, so rumour has it, 
conceals the identity of a Serbian aristocrat of 

ancient descent. i 
A post corresponding to that of Chief of 

Staff in regular armies is filled by a Scher- 

woud-born peasant, Longa Jonski, though 

many of the most successful operations have. 
oeue planned by a patriot priest named Frya 
uk. 

Rob Binnud’s Merrimen include a consider- 
able number of women, inspired, obviously, by 
Russian-women partisans. One of them, May 
Dmarrien, has already achieved great fame as 
a sniper. 


UTOPIA. 
ILL MOISTEN uUST & | | POPEYE LIVES IN THE THIRD : [HE broadcast by Mr. W. E. Gladstone to 
HOUSE, GRISTLE —! WANT : Utopia, when that state announced her in- 
You TO GO tention of joining the United Nations, evoked 
IN AND favourable comment there. The aged statesman 
KILE HIM ? said that whoever joined in _ the fight against 
the Hun became our ally. Pointing out that, 
whilst this did not mean that we agreed with 
‘he whole of the Utopian Government’s policy— 
he instanced communal ownership of goods and 
also slavery—he agreed that they had, in 
matters of education and abolition of unemploy- 
nent, amongst other things, been for many 
years ahead of other nations; and their recog- 
nition of the need to sacrifice individual 
interests for the common good was only now 
being followed by the Western democracies. - 
Mr. Gladstone made it clear, however, that 
the United Nations had no intention of inter- 
fering with the right of nationals to a free 
choice of the type of Government they felt to 
be most suitable for them, subject, of course, 
to certain reservations which were well known. 
It will be remembered that Utopia was 
founded in 1516 by a famous Englishman, Sir 
Thomas More. 


GREECE. 
A STRIKING story of Broos, the great Greek 
patriot leader, has just been told in Cairo. 
It appears that, not long ago, the fate ‘of the 
insurgent bands seemed to be sealed as the 
Germans advanced everywhere. All aitempts 
to break out were repulsed, and Broos was 
convinced of the futility of carrying on the 
struggle any longer. 

One day, however, he was hiding in a cave, 
when he noticed a spider which kept on fall- 
ing from the roof and climbing up again 
laboriously on its thin thread. Not once only 
did it do this, but a score of times, until at 
last it regained the roof. 

That-experience renewed all Broos’s courage 
and hope. He reorganised his forces, and the 
<a 1 ago 7 Ui . recent victory of Bannukbrn is the result. 
THE MAGIC Wee ss ' fEYS aneneepenennsees 








THERE'S SO) 
POPEYE F 


WHY, YOU'RE LOVELY, \/ POISE AND BALANCE? 
WENDY CLARKSON — | WHY, GRETA, I'M 4 






BACK LIKE THAT— 
HERE, (LL F/X /T IS ALITILE POISE 


AND BALANCE 

















FEAR - THEY Oe ITALY. ome ; 

ARE TRAPPED aS LOWER CAVE ~ i ap (NE of the newspapers published in the liber- 

IN THE CAVE! ~ ; : ated portion of Italy tells the following 
: QUICKLY! story as illustrative of the ilogicality of the 


Nazi-Fascists. It concerns a wealthy citizen of 
Venice, a Signor Antonio, and his friend, Signor 
Bassanio. The latter, wishing to make an 
urgent journey, applied to Antonio for funds. 
But most of Antonio’s money had been: invested 
forcibly in Italian War Loan. So he borrowed 
from a money-lender named Shylock. 

The two Italians were suspected of anti- 
Fascist ideas, so the head of the local Carabi- 
nieri set a trap, arranging with the money- 
lender to impose the following terms: If the 
money were not repaid within three months 
Antonio was to forfeit a pound of his own flesh. 

At the expiration of that period the Allies 
had invaded Italy and the bottom shad fallen 
completely out of Italian Funds. Antonio could 
not pay, and so was sued. The defence was 


Yj undertaken by one of the best-known women 


s __ yy barristers in Rome, a Signorina Portia. Whilst 
AWE Ar! ~LYVE STUDIED Z 





\ Z 4 agreeing that Shylock was entitled by law to 

LOOK AT THAT , A a 1GU/4--1F/8 THEIR WICKED ISTORY, the pound of flesh, she claimed that this must 

PORTRAIT ! RS AIR FORCE, YOUR GRACE, AND I not - por a al a ret weight, nor must 
= : ELL YE THING? any bloo e taken with it. 

L RECKON fore rae EVEN y When the Court refused to accept this plea, 


Portia quoted an old law by which any 
foreigner scheming against the life of a citi- 
zen should forfeit both life and money. 

In reply to the judge, who asked what she 
meant by “foreigner,” the defence Stated that 
it had been discovered that Shylock was a Jew. 
The German attorney, who was watching the 
case, insisted that the case be at once dismissed, 
and the money-lender was mulcted of a fine 
heavy enough to ruin him. Antonio, Bassanio 
and Portia have now escaped to the south of 

aly. 


YER SHADDER SHUDDER! 
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Wenn This England 


All communications to be addressed Kielder, Northumberland. 
to: ‘*Good Morning,’’ 


C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.I. 


TAIL-WAGGERS ALL 


We strongly suspect that food is indicated, but 
what on earth has put this chap in the foreground 
off his appetite ? 


SWING IT 


And if anyone 


can, it is Ann 

Miller, star 

dancer of Fox 
films. 


‘* Frankly, I can’t say that 

I’m too fond of retirement 

yet. ... Miss the jolly old 

London traffic very much, 
1 do.” 


SHIP'S CAT SIGNS OFF 


“« You should see 
me on the tiles.’” } 


Well, isn’t that funny? °Here I’ve been dreaming of 
Brer Rabbit on my way to the park, and the moment 
| wake up... there you are. 
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